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od. galt. i" Whol 

5 E Andes had intended 1 laſt yenr to 

have publiſhed a ſecond part of the 
— on the preſent German | wars 
But after having been diſappointed in his de- 
ſign of remaining concealed, he laid aſide all 
thoughts of meddling any farther with the 
ſubject. He now hopes, however, that at 
a time, when we ſee every day ſo much re- 
peated on one fide of this queſtion, he may, 
without being judged preſumptuous, be al- 
lowed to ſtate his thoughts onthe other. They, 
who by their ſtation underſtand the ſubject 
better, have too little leiſure to write, and ei- 
ther too great an intereſt, .or too little cou- 
. rage to ſpeak. The reader will excuſe the 
Author for having thrown together his mate- 
rials in detached parts, as the few days which 
have paſt fince he reſolved on publiſhing, 


would not admit of his digeſting them ing 
continued diſcourſe. 


He takes this opportunity to declare, that 
de has not been concerned in any part of the 


diſputes about the merit or demerit of the 
þ late 


25 


4d (#7 * 


n that — (though many of "ha them 


would have done him honour) which have 
— the _ papers _ * 
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Seffion, and intended for th Edition. 2 
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is the leſſening” of the chief nurſeries of our 

- enemy's ſeamen, and dividing with them FF, 
r gn ſugar trade, ſcems to the Author che bo be: 

ReC of the preſent war, he hopes that be 

ev to 


* 


«. 


Should it therefore be ſaid, that a nation may 
overconguer itſelf : and by being fed with more con- 
queſts than it can digeſt, may have the lus turn 
j + #o farfett and diſedſe inflead of nouriſbment. To this 
; may be anſwered Mule ea 2 


A ſmall ſtate, ſuch as was that of Venice, for | 
þ \ inſtlncr, by extending its frontiers among a num- 
ber ol adverſe powers, * lay itſelf under a ne- 


* have ves tn Alts _ e 
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- citating ourſelves u 


1 


** 
tt can either ſupport, or retain in due ſubjection;; and 
in that manner may over. conquer itſelf. But had 
the Venetians attended more to their marine, and 
cConfined their conqueſts to their iſlands, without 
puſhing into the continent of Italy and Dalmatia, 
they had given leſs umbrage to the other ſtates of 
Europe, and had more eaſily maintained their own. 


Wc ch ele ee of Nank Austen 
be too large a conqueſt for Britain to graſp at, may 
poſſibly be a queſtion, But whether Martinico, 
whoſe exports are of ten times greater value to our 
enemies than thoſe of Canada, and which may be 
kept by England for agggth part of the expence, 
be too great a conqueſt at it, never ſurely can be a 
queſtion. 3 refore, A 2 


digeſted fo. vaſt a meal, nothing which may 
die been Bid Bot Ren and diſeaſe, can con- 
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Our preſent iſlands lie each of thei expaltd to. 
much larger ones- of our enemies, and are there · 
fore neceſſarily calling upon us for a fleet, to ſerve . 
as a portable garriſon for their ptotection. By an- 
nexing Guadalupe and Martinico to them, we ſhall 
Lecute our R ſhelter: of 
cheſ 


. 1 


t l 0888 N 

ſhall really leſſen our frontiers. Inſtead of having , 0 
the French and Spaniards Both to guard againſt. 
we ſhall thereby in a manner get rid of the French, | nl 

by whom alone we can ever be endangered, ks F208 \ 
re only thee — to guard againſt, who know | 
that they had ore to loſe eres by, 


war, than they © J. Ne 


Can theße dards fot wp for. i ebe # Are ' 

they leſs acceſſible to our fleets, - or leſs amenable to 

our juriſdiction, than the midland foreſts of Ame- 

ica? Will they require that infinity of ftores, which , xr | 
Tm heard complained of, —— M hu rom 
a part of our fleet to ſupply them? Will their kinds 
of produce interfere with thoſe of England, or with 
thoſe of our preſent vaſt narthern Colonies? Theſe | 
therefore, are not the conqueſts which will turn to 

diſeaſe. On the contrary, ſugar, rum, cotton, in- 

digo, coffee, and cinnamon, make of all other com- 
modities the moſt proper food for the commerce of 
Britain, which it can the moſt eaſily * n 
turn into the richeſt nouriſnment. 


IE i be really matter of doubt, w we have | 
not already over-conquered as, whey then vero if (Fl 
are the twelve milos We Are they all to be con- a4. Ae fro oi 
ſumed in Germany, where only there is uo pollidi+ "972 2/1944 f Huh 
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X I ſhall be very thankful, it has been ſaid, tp pra- 
ceed to 4 my ray all thoſe conqueſts in our 


v7 * as » — our enemies then take them 


Gering the war? Might we not, 
2 — we proceed to a treaty, find ourſelves upon 
better terms with our rivals, if Martinico alſo were 
in our hands, rather than theirs? Are they not the 
more likely to leave us one, for our having both in 
our poſſeſſion, and holding the rod over their part 
of St. Domingo, as they have done over us in 
Germany? Would not our own people be better 
ſatisfied with the giving up of one, for our retaining 
of the other? In the preſent increaſe of our nor- 
thern colonies, can we well do without one of them? 
Are theſe tq depend on French iflands for the con- 
ſumption of their produce? Are we to people the 
vaſt continent of America ſor the French to have the 
benefit of ſupplying it? or only to enlarge the market 
for the planters of our preſent iſlands ? to render 
them fo much the leſs capable of rivalling the French 
in any foreign markets, and make them more en- 
tircly maſters of our own ? To be braved with pro- 
perty in more than fourteen counties” and double that 
influence in our .councils, which is already fo 


predominant ? * 

Re 3 bet . ; N 

- ® The reader will apply this reaſoning to the importance 
59 af our fixing our property in, and ſettling of, what are 
. falſely n If indeed, after all our 


conqueſts 
you At the ame {hate * 
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There bes nor danger nen wen, 
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pendencies.— Our preſent iſlands never have produced 
much more ſugars than are neceſſary for our own Britiſh 
conſumption. - Unleſs therefore in our future treaty, the 
two great objects of the war be attended to; and ſome 
check given to the growth of the French fiſhery in New- 
foundland (which, from the time of its firſt diſcovery to 
this day, has been acknowledged in every treaty to be 


ours; amt whiciherd—Onford—wa-irmperciid< fort 
and 


lowerotie French tra -efche-nort prof 

ſome increaſe made to the Engliſh growth of Sugar, and 

ſhipping In the Weſt- Indies ; we may very poſibly in a Ve 

few years ſee the French marine riſing up to an equality 

with our on: and may then find too much employment 

for our ſhips at home, to be able to ſpare any for the pro» + 

tection of diſtant little defenceleſs iſlands. Or ſhould we 

after that ſee a French garriſon in Cape Breton, or any 

other fortified Iſland, and a French fleet interrupting our 

Newfoundland fiſhery, under pretence of protecting their \ 
, and a French army ready to march into Weſtghalſs ; . 

the nation may then at length be too well convinced, that 

after boaſting of our conqueſts all the world over, we have 

given up the moſt valuable part, of them; and have ſpent > 

lixty millions of our treaſ Neat! — mark for 0 19 h 

Arbre 5 nes n _ 


+ See the 14th article of the treaty of bens ad th 13 
vii of Loos — id 
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faid on this head, cannot refer to the Weſt- Indies. 

When we have already been diſguſting all the nor- 

thern powers by a land war in Germany, we cannot 

ſurely have any real apprehenſion of danger in our 

; keeping down the French marine in the Weft-In- 
dies, for fear of giving umbrage to the Span. 

ards; when that Spaniſh power never can be for- 
midable to Britain, but in conjunction with the 


French.“ 


Fe, 
Councils. 


After all, we readily admit the juſtneſs of tem- 
perate maxims, and acknowledge that there is a 
| moderation which every State ought to obſerve, 
3 But is this moderation in our councils to be confi- 
ned only to our acquiſitionę. and not at all to re- 
gard our out- goings? Muff it not therefore Ces 
aialebardo-s common underſtanding, and ought 
it not to fling the breaſt of every good man, to 
obſerve that at that very time, when by advancing 
to twelve millions inſtead of eight, we declare that 

; we have hitherto not done enough for Germ 
gun eee we ſhould chuſe, at that very time, to expreſs 5 E 
hits apprehenſions, that we may have already done too 
much for Britain, or that we cannot hereafter do 

too little for ourſelves. 
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HERE is a remarkable obſervation, which 
ariſes from conſidering the particular time, 
when · this argument was made uſe of. 

We were not to conquer Martinico; an Iſland, S 
which would yield us the largeſt returns, and could WI, 
liberally pay us for the expence} of keeping it; for aan 
fear of over · conguering ourſelves: and yet we now 

| know, that at that very time, and for ſeveral months Aim hin we 
. after, the public was amuſed with an expedition uc d 1D they & 
againſt another Iſland ; which having only a bad freu, tec 
0 road, and no harbour, could anſwer no one good | 
* purpoſe; and tended only to divide our force, * | 
multiply our expence; and which was therefore a Q 
conqueſt of that very kind, which has the moſt di- | 
rect tendency to hurt us. For a moment let us 
ſuppoſe, that we had gone on in the ſame courſe ; 
and conquered firſt Oleron, and then the Iſle of 
RA. Fifteen thouſand men would have been want- 
ed to garriſon theſe. The national defence would 
have been thereby ſo much weakened ; and theſe 
men would have been kept upon the enemies coaſt, 
to ſpend their pay upon French produce, and would I PF; | 
* gd fleet, of victuallers, as Fo of Bell. 
— — them from ſtarving, and a Fo LW 
es of men of war to prevent the French from 
landing and carrying them off. 
vB. PS" 
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1 I have 


| A. a 
| 6— eifganion.go hdr on this had; 
A ma repens ons, as well as in this, the German 
TE was repreſented as a war of diverſion. But we 
7 Ceres Know nos ee conn, what was then the object 
en 


of our councils, Meere -ho- all ches- have 
E ſaid that the German war was to divert the French 
a force, and thereby favour the Engliſn operations 

elſe where, muſt then have ſaid nothing better, than 

= . that he reſolved; to ſpend ſeven millions of the na- 
_ 2 ——— 
m rom ſending ſuccours to Canada, which we had al- 
a ready conquered, or to Martinico, which we. did 
"a nt intend to attack; or elſe. that all this expence 
was incurred. merely to favour the Conqueſt of 
Belliſie. A conqueſt,” which, we ſee by the Nego- 
tlations, our enemies laugh at us for having made, 
and will ſcarce take again, when we offer it them. 


Was then the German war intended to divert the 
French force from invading us? This, I think, 
is now the argument in faſhion; and therefore, 
though I have already obviated every thing, which 
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T ONE but ſuch as are unacquainted with 
the maritime force of England, can believe 
« that, without a diverſion on the continent to em- 
« ploy part of the enemy's force, ſhe is not in Aa 
© condition to hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her ” 
5 ſuperiority at ſea, They muſt be very ig- 1 
„ norant indeed, who imagine that the forces of f 
England are not able to reſiſt thoſe of France, | : | 


OTRRUETETSECPT P05” 


« unleſs the latter be hindered from he all her 
efforts to the ſea,” 


The King of England's Conduct as Eleclor of . 
nover: in anſwer to the parallel of the conduct 
e France with that of the King of England 
. Eleflor of Hanover, in the year 1758. — 
X. e . 
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Have often thought with myſelf, what could be 

the motives which induced the late Miniſter to 

embark the nation ſo deeply in a German war. The 

opinion of its being a religious one has e- C RN 
C exploded. | 
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exploded. After enquiring of my friends what were 
te reaſons, which he himſelf, when he was in power, 
uſed to give for this meaſure, I never could hear of \ 
More than theſe two. The one, that he found us 
m Germany, and did not carry us thither ; the o- 
ther, that the German war is a diverſion of the 
French Forces, and enables us to exert our own in 
diſtant operations without fear of an invaſion. Up- 
on theſe two reaſons taken together, one naturally 
"aſks, if this ſecond reaſon be a good one for going 
Into Germany, what need is there for apologizing 
for it by the firſt, and ſaying that he found us there: 
wiſdom is juſtified of itſelf, and looks not to ac- 
cident fo” its ſupport. But the aſſigning of two 
oppoſite motives for the ſame action, is apt to 
*reate a doubt whether either of them be the true 
one. What may be the caſe here, the reader will en- 
. able himſelf to judge by a few plain obſervations. 


In the firſt place then, whoever fuppoſes the 

German war to be a wiſe and eligible meafure, as 

a2 @ diverſion of the French from invading us, muſt 

ſuppoſe, that there really exiſts a probability of 

danger. I don't infiſt that the probability of ſuch 

| invaſion ſhould be great, but ſome probability [there 

"muſt be, greater or leſs ; becauſe mere phyſical poſ- 
n bilities are no motives of action. 
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In the next place I obſerve, that if the German 
war be really choſen as a war of diverſion to keep 
che French from invading us (or from ſuccoufing 
their colonies, or invading ours, for this argumea 
will equally hold good in all theſe three caſes) then 
that diverſion will be more or leſs neceſſary, in 
proportion as the danger is greater or leſs ; and a 
Miniſter will certainly preſs moſt for the war of 
diverſion at thoſe times, when the danger of i in- 
vaſion is greateſt; and be leſs concerned about 
ſuch a diverſion, at thoſe dimes, when there i is lets 
danger of invaſion, 


The danger to England of being inyaded byBrenee fre 2291 6 


is greater or leſs, according to the number of their 
troops and of their ſhips. As to troops, France, 
in time of Perce, has never leſs than two hundred 
thouſand men in its pay, and muſt therefore always 
have ſoldiers enough for an invaſion of England, 
which ordinarily . does not keep up twenty thou- 
ſand. The real danger cherefore to England muſt 
be in proportion to the numbers of troops which 
the French have actually upon t their coaſts, and the 
number of their tranſports to carry them, and of 
ſhips of war to protect them: or, in other words, 

C2 in 


- 0 


© IF ) 


in proportion to the ſtrength of their navy. Theſe 

are ſuch plain axioms, that the reader, I ſuppoſe, 
will rather condemn the mentioning them, than be 
Saclined to diſpute them. Now then let us ſee how 
the paſt events will quadrate with the opinion that 
this has been the motive for the German war, 


1 In the beginning of the Engliſh war the ©* French 
ce were preparing a great fleet at Breſt and Rochfort, 
« reſtoring Dunkirk, marching down an bundred and 
« twenty battalions to their coaſts, and all the roads 
« to Flanders, Normandy, and Britany, were cover- 
« ed with carriages laden with cannon and arms, 
« and all the * for ſome great enterprize 
« then in band; Which, ſays the Memorial for 
the requiſſtion of the Dutch troops, can be no other 
than a aſcent upon Great Britain, I don't enter 

into the queſtion, whether. the real intention of 
the French was to invade us, or only to fright” us, 
' perhaps to invade us, if their fleet ſhould be ready 
before ours, or elſe to go to Minorca and Louif- 

3 burg: but wi atever were their intention, all that my 
. I | then arguinent requires is, that Fas an EWA 
at leaſt of danger. 
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Every one now, who is in the leaſt acquainted 


with our parliamentary debates, muſt know, that 
during all this time, while the French fleet was 


=” e* 


the moſt formidable, and when our f et and army 
were not yet arrived 2 A half * Ate 


their preſent ſtrength z every one, I ſay, knows, 
that during the yearg1755 and 1756, this Gentle. 
man and his friends were continually inveighing 
againſt a continental war, and all our German ope- 
rations. They ſpoke, they wrote, they were turn- 
ed out, and received their gold boxes upon that ac- 
count, It was then repreſented as a betraying the 


ww, 2 5 =, = Ha. for Hanover; or 
to hi oldiers for that p 
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8 3 continued till the end of the year 
1757, by which time the enemy's naval force 
was greatly broken ; we had many of their ſhips 
in our "ky and more than half their Seamen in 
our pril ns. Our army was ſtrengthened by the 
raiſing/a great n LEVY of new battalions, and our 
ſhips and ſeamen all in full vigour. Then it was 
that this gentleman's mind became ſuddenly il- 
lumin'd: and as the dangers of an invaſion grew 
leſs, he now perceived the neceſſity of a diverſion 
in Germany to grow greater; and having diſgraced 
a General of our own Royal Family, for having 
ſhewn himſelf roo good an Engliſhman, in putting 


c 
Cloſter 
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q . ck put upon the Hanoverian ſwords ; he entered 

ng upon 2 new German war of double the extent, and 
quadruple the expence. | 


Far be it from me to judge of other men's pro- 
feeſnons; but it is impoſſible not to lament the im- 
| becility of the human mind, when we ſee a great 
| patriot, who had long ſtood firm on an Engliſh 
baſis, all at once fall off to a German intereſt; and 
then bewilder himfelf with an imagioation, that 
though in the beginning of the war, when the 
French navy was in its greateſt ſtrength, and our's 
weakeſt, we did not want any ſuch diverſion for 
our ſecurity ; yet now that the French navy wes /5 
reduced, and the Engliſhievery where triumphant, 
norme ought to run into a German war, as a neceſla- 
ry precaution to divert the French armies from in- 
- TACIOS us. a 


got together a fleet? and having that, they found 
no difficulty in bringing down twenty thouſand men 
: to their coaſts, The German war was nat ſuch a 

5. diverſion to their arms, but that in three months 
thi time after our boaſted victory at Minden, when 
this diverſion was in its greateſt force, che French 
formed the deſign of inyading us. And having 
once provided ſhips, they had men enough to em- 
bark on board them to anſwer any n. 
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of ſucebduring Canada, or invading Ireland, ſtill 
facing us in Germany with an army ſuperior to 
ours. By the ſea- fight off Belleiſte, their navy has 
been entirely broken, fo as to render it irrecover- 
able during the prefent war. Without ſhips, with- 
out ſeamen, and without trade, how is it poſſible 


for them to raiſe a marine, which can be in the leaſt 


degree formidable to ours? From that time there- 
fore the German war, far from being a diverſion 
of the French force from invading us, has been 
nothing but a diverſion of the Engliſh treafare to 
exhauſt us: Yer ever ſince the battle of Minden, 
the whole force of our efforts has been employed 
in Germany. With forty millions ſpent, ſcarce 
a ſingle new expedition of any valuable conſe- 
quence to Britain was attempted in two years af- 


ter that time. Martinico, and even St. Lucia, re- 


mained untouched. Inſtead of ſending our forces 


abroad to fuch inviting conqueſts, we have been 


trifling near home in an iſland, without harbour, 


and without produce; which we now ſee neither 
our enemies by the loſs of it, nor we by the poſ- 


{eflion'of it, have yet found the uſe of. Only 


regiment has been fent to the Eaſt Indies; and not- 
withſtanding the ſuperior advantages we have for 


ſending ſhips and men thither, all our ſucceſſes in 
"thoſe parts have been obtained with an inferior 


Force, While fix millions have been ſpent on che 


German war, twenty thouſand pounds only has 
bee 
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been,voted for the Eaſt Indian, The falling gate 
of our funds, and of our treaty, both ſhew "what 
this German diverſion tends ty, Shall we find the 


the pr e produce of Heſſe and Hanau equal to that of 
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Engl yh 
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Guadaloupe? Or will the opening the navigation 
of the Rhine and the Mainę prove as great a nur- 
ſery for French ſeamen as the trade of Newfound- 
land? Already had we, in our treaty, given up 
for Germany all the advantages we had gained in 
the fiſhery and the ſugar trade: and ſhould this ſame 
war of diverſion goon much longer, we ſhall find, that 
inſtead of fighting in Germany for America, we 
ſhall have really loſt America in Germany. What- 
ever may have been the caſe before, yet now that 
the French marine is totally ſunk, ſhould any one 
now affirm, that a German war is neceſſary for 
us as a diverſion; when then is it to become leſs ne- 
ceſſary? or when are we to be without one? But 
ſhould any gentleman, who in the beginning, 
when the French navy was in full vigour, was 
the moſt earneſt pleades. againſt a German war, be 
now the moſt poſitive for it; ſuch an one may, if 
he pleaſes, value himſelf upon his former firmneſs, 
in not fearing danger, where it poſſibly was; but 


it will be hard to prove the merit of having put us 


to an expence of twenty millions, to prevent it, 


- where it certainly was not. Admit that the French 
-invaſon in the beginning of the war was but a ſpec- 


we, yet even ſpectres may be allowed to fright by 


their firſt ©xdden appearance, But with ill grace 
| ſhall 
et lu] , All 
„ann 
cu , fac. 
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ſhall he boaſt his fortitude, who in the very act of 


triumphing over others for their ſudden fears, can 
own, that this ſpectre, long ſince laid to every other 
eye, has fot four years together ſtill appeared to his: 
That uſe, and time cannot recover him from its ter- 


rors, but the longer he beholds it he fears it ſo 


much the mare ; and after having rend parted 
with four, five, and fix millions, is now ſweat- 
ing out the laſt eight tnillions under the dread of 


it, ' EOF 0 „ 
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deſtroyed in the courſe..of this war, was 
publiſhed a few weeks ago in the papers. I don't 
anſwer for its exactneſs: but if it be near to the 


truth, it ſhews how very powerful our enemy's navy Man Rs | ] 


gros in a few years interval of peace, and how 


war. i 
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2 following liſt of French ſhips, taken or 


little we have to fear from it, during the reſt of tbe 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
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"GER —_— N WAR, 
tinte in May lat.) 


JACP | 14 me 16. Tut ind ide) 
of the ſeveral German States eſtabliſhed by 


ee e Weliphala, is” what. tbe Garman 


Prins well the liberties, and conſtitution of Ger- 


en 
conflitiition; or overturn the fem of the Empire; or in 
other words, the preſervation of their on independence, 
may be a very intereſting concern to the ſeveral German 
Princes in their own German Diet at Ratiſbon : but was 


never made an object of a Britiſh parliament's regard, till 


the end of the year 1756: when by a fatal miſtake of a 
French intereſt for an Engliſh one, it was propoſed as a 
motive for the preſent German War. The unnatural union 
of councils abroad, the calamities, which in conſequence of 
this unhappy conjunction, may, by the irruptions of foreign 
armies into the empire, ſhake its conflitution, overturn its 
Alem, and threaten fen & to the Ay, cap interefl there, 

ares 
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ars events, which muſt ſenſibly aſfrct the minds of the nation, 
and haye fixed the eyes of Europe on this new and dangerous 
cia Till that time, when we firſt openly avowed the 
cauſe of the petty German Princes, the "intereſt of Eng. 
land, and the peace of Europe had always led us to wiſh 
rather to fee ſome one great power eſtabliſhed in Germa- 
ny, which ſhould be the natural rival of, and balance 
againſt the power of France. | 


Page 31. Is there any of Gen Sar 
having in three years time put ourſelves to an ex- 


pence of twelve millions, to prevent France from 


getting S r e | 


many {7 


s nayderrien anſwerers (whoſe work, Le Faux 
Patriote Anglois, I hoped to have ſeen done out of French 


for the benefit of the Engliſh reader) accuſes. me of rea- 
ſoning as a merchant, and makes here the following re- 

marks: 4 I leave you, Sir, to judge if this is the right 
% way of calculating in affairs of general politics: whe- 
0 ther ſome pounds ſterling more or leſs ought to regulate 
— —¼ * 


6 ; If the 4 [the ſame fate of im- 
& hecility,. in which it, was, when its ſovereigns were 
© called to the crown of, England; its falling under the 
<« dominion of a new potentate, would perhaps be ia itſelf 
e of indiffetence: But Hanover is now no lon- 
* gex an. inconſiderable- power: it has great influence on 
« the affairs of Germany. Since its eleQors have become 
„ kings of England, the riches, which they have made tg 
kel into that country, kave given it 8 mouth greater 
* degree 


x Ringo perch Gee top 


(n 


<« degree offorce than it bad before ;. and the . 
„ ing wealthier is become more powerful, The reſiſt· 
<« ance-it has made to France in this * W 
a gf hise” SR, | 


This anſwerer, I fuppole, does ndt know that, the clec- 
toral trop are paid and den by che Engliſh, garliamene. 


He goes on, page 71. The Eogtith nation has often 
4 complained. of this diſpoſition of things, which obliges 
<< it againſt its will to maintain great armies in Germany, 
to ſupport the rig 4 of a dominion not belonging to it : 
« but t for Een. 
- rated ſtate. For that monarchy, it would no 

1% doubt be-a deſirable thing to have no poſſeions out of 
« its own continent, to the end that its power, by being 
concentrated within its own iſland, might be able to act 
„ with the greater force; but a certain arrangement of 
«© ſecond"cauſts has diſpoſed things otherwiſe, —.—-]t is 
© net my buſineſs to examine, whether the Engliſh, when 
„ they expelled king James, had not better have ſub- 
mitted either to a ſtate of flavery or a civil war, rather 
es than to have choſen a'king, who having political in- 
* tereſts in Germany, diftinft from thoſe of their nation, 
„ muſt neceſſarily draw them into wars, which were not 

their own: it is enough for me to ſay, that the nation 
determined to take a ſovereign of the preſent reigning 
family. If che misfortune 1 gr; 
—"_— n U ou + 2 
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 Againg page z. . 
« CO ah e bad nj, In po- 
— 2 as mon as morals, the feat of evil is never void. 
«It If England had not Bis greg worm, fhe might Pave 
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* dan ger; brety every government, we may ſay, has its or- 
fin, Ne to the preſent ſtate df Europe, 
original ſin of Pottigal is in Spain, uf Venice in 
4 2155 of Genoa in Corſica, of Denmark in Sweden, 
« of the Houſe of Auſtria at all times in that of Bourbon, 
« Ok the Empire 'in the Germanic body, of France in the 
«© maftte of England, and of Ebgtand in thithconveni- 
« encies, which riſe froth. the polſeion of Hanover.“ 
Thus far the antiveter. OM „ of 5 


We dave all of us, 1 1 lamented, 1 
man friends have fo long dern making their pHofit of us; 
dot it would have bern more prudent furely for them to 
have concealed their intending now to plead preferiptions 


an mw rr, * 


n 1s ir pioffible-nee to Geuthegrequaity 
intheaymhgr.iof men at TOR Woes: ver 
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„The kingdom 4 in time of peace, has not 
leſs than two hundred thouſand men in its land ſervice : 
Britain has never yet kept up thirty thouſand in its land 
and fea-ſeryice both put together. Let it, with che Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment, be forty thouſand, The ordinary land force 
of France therefore, with the addition of Saxon, Wirtem- 
27 and other corps, natives of | and inured to 
the feed and climate of that country, 2s m as the Heaps 
| Hanoyeriang, has furniſhed every year of the war 
L $0 ours. . Britain, maintains in 
this war above two hundred thouſand of its vatives in its 
Fax. ,which.country then bes the war taken off the moſt 
hands from its agriculture and manufactures ? , Or which 


eee Lend 4w6-dubjefts to, cut each 


* others 
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3 
ethers threats, or rot in the hoſpitals of Germamy? Ad- 
| mitting that France has there fifty thouſand of its natives, 

out of its ordinary land force of two hundred thouſand ; 
England has four and twenty thouſand, whoſe ardinary 
land force, Iriſh included, has been under thirty thouſand. 
Can we the better afford to expoſe four and twenty thou- 
fund of our natives in a German war, for out having 3 
hundred and eighty thouſand neceſſarily employed in our 
own ? Is the French extraordinary draft from the loom and 
the plow equal to ours? Should we with to ſee here in Eng- 
land, Italian, Swiſs, German, Walloon, and Iriſh brigades, 
to ſupply the place of our countrymen, employed, either 
ES A * « "gn 7 


Page 76. The ordinary revenue Ae Pad. 

if they have ſeven millions, will enable them on 

the preſent plan of the war, to bring more men 
into the field, without borrowing at all, than vr 

* ener 
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es have hitherto piven what ere 4 60 be 
much ihe molt favour3ble fürn 65 this argument. But if 
my anſuerers coole it; let us now ftate it in their own 
| manner. The revenue of France, we have Igain been 
; _ told this year, Is but nine millions: two of theſe are to ariſe 
; | out of funds, which" are alfexdy'over-burdened ; and poſ- 
| | - | Dibly therefore may produce but one. Suppoſe” then the 
Whole to be eight willions. Let the half of theſe be taken 
op in the maintenance pf their "civil "*theic 
"fleet, their inland forces, and their numerous 
tions and garriſons, through that vaſt extent of their fron- 
tier to Spain, Italy, Germany, Gee Bone. . 
their north and weſt EGalt from Offend to 
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(5) 
ſide this, notwithſtanding all our ſucceſſes in the Eaſt-In. 
dies, France has met us there, with a ſuperior force; in 
every Engagement hitherto both at ſea and land ; what 
then muſt remain out of theſe eight millions for the pay- 
ment of Swediſh; Ruſſian, and German ſubſidies, and the 
maintenance of the war in Germany? We may make 
this ſum as little as we pleaſe; yet the fact we know has 
been, that the French have every year brought into the 
field there a number of men greatly ſuperior to ours. My 
anſwerers have aſſumed two: ſuppoſitions, which directly 
contradict each other; the one is, that France has much 
leſs than we, the other is that it ſpendt a great deal more. 
They are welcome to one of them, and to make their 
choice of either; but the old axiom, Nemo 4 * non 
habet, will not admit of their taking both. 


Page 84. Let the Britiſh horſe have an, 


ed up in time to nn the French. 


Thus the author would now write this — with- 
out giving any judgment in 2 queſtion, which, upon 
reading over the trial, AO Re 8 
doubtful one. 1 2 


Page 86. What then was the foundatian of thoſe 
yain boaſts, which were given out in the begin- 


ning of every ſeſſion, that the French are ruined, 
and the next e mann muſt aer 


laſt? ? 


2 6 . is Enking ; the knows herſelf Goking ; this ; 

44 ig the laſt effort of a dying power ; tis die convulſion 
&« of death, the effort of diſpair let us but reſiſt it firmly, 
let us act with the vigour of ſucceſs, and we need not 
66 fear "ny thing ſhe can do from * Nom tows 
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2. 7he war in Germany has given us elbow-room ? 
« the vidory of Minden has made way for the conqueſt 
« of America: the Nan Wenn 
40 the elboto-raom of a year | ) 
| 7 ˙ A oe TOR 
were the flowers of oratory, which ſhot up early the next 
ſpring after the battle of Minden. Vet with all thatelbow- 
room, our Britiſh war during the next year totally lan- 
guiſhed : not a fingle ſquadron in eighteen months after 
filed for any new Britiſh conqueſt ; nor was a ſingle bri- 
gade ſent out on any other than a German ſervice. Far 
from gaining elbow- room, our arms have been pinion'd 
down to the defence of Hanover: while the French were 
crampiag our trade in the-'courſe' of that year more 
than in any preceding ane, by their privateers in our 
own ſeas; and the Martinicans were braving us to con- 
quer them, and by taking two hundred of our ſhips with 
the privateers of that iſland, were daily reminding us of 
the importance of making it ours. 


age 99- Conſidering it, merely 25-2 treaty for 
the hire. of troops, it was 1 


we have made ſince. 

We have ach eto the pay of the year 
17 50: but the ſeveral articles of our German expence have 
been ſo carefully concealed, that there is no judging of the 
account of a campaign, till the end of the following ſeſſions. 
By the reſolutions of the 27th of November and 20th of De- 
cember, it appears that we paid to the Landgrave 426,7 251. 
for 19,012 men. The Hanoverians for nearly the ſame 
fam (447,882 l.) furniſhedus with more than double that 
number (38,730 men). The price of 55,000 Ruffians 
(excluſive of any allowance for the galleys and greater pro. 
portionof horſe)wouldattheſame ratcamountto1,2 30,0001. 
ſo much more temporatein their demands are Hanoveriang 
than 
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than Heſſians, and Ruſſians than either of them. Theſe 
laſt were to have maintained themſelves, not only in their 
own country, but when they marched out of it: but our 
German friends expect that we ſhould feed them at their 
own homes; and, by an article, lucrative enough for” 
mercenaries, but unknown among allies, have learned to 
double their demands upon us for forage and extraordina- 
ries. Should the reader ſtill wonder at the diſproportion 
of theſe ſums, he will recollect that very ſingular one of 
ſixty thouſand pounds, which in the affluence of our mil- 
lions, was given, to be paid as his moſt ſerene Highneſs ſhall 
think it moſt convenient, in order to facilitate the means, by 
which the moſt ſerene Landgrave may again fix his reſidence 
in his own dominions; and give freſh courage to his faithful 
ſubjefts by his preſence, which is ſo much wiſhed for. What- 
ever may have been our compaſſion the former year, for 
an old gentleman returning from Hamburgh to his own 
houſe; men muſt have winked extremely hard on. theſe 
fine words, to renew the grant a ſecond time in the very 
ſame form, when the old Landgrave's refidence wvas already 
fixed at his own houſe, or rate le Las dying at Rintef 
len; and when his ſon, being a ne converted papiſt, might 
not have his preſence ſo much wiſh'd for by his more faith- 
ful proteſtant ſubjects, 


This firſt charge of ſixty thouſand pounds was ſubmit- 
ted to, upon account of the merit of having got rid of a 
word, ſaid to be of dangerous import in the former 
treaty, Dedemmagement : when by the convention of the 
iſt of April, the nation was much more effectually bound 
to take upon itſelf a reafenable ſuccour in money of fout 
times the ſum. 
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The whole Heſſian —_— 
ſtands thus: 


I, s. d. 


For 19,012 Heſians = . 366,725 I 6 


For a 2d facilitating the means of 
the ſerene Landgrave's fixing his 
reſidence at his own houſe nine 
months after he had not been out 


of it, * p 60,000 0 0 


For two augmentations of his 
- troops, amounting to 3392 men — 121,872 8 7 


For the Heſſian ſhare of forage and 
extraordinaries, being one fourth 
of 2,167,903 l. 12s. 6d, = $541,975 18 1 


For releaſing the Landgrave's ene- 
mies from a Dedommagement, 
and taking upon ourſelves the 
obligation to grant him a reaſon- | 

© able ſuccour in money - = Nene © o 


6 


1,3 10,573 8 2 


Upon comparing therefore the rates of the two treaties, 
it appears that Britain pays as much money for 22,404 
Heffians, as would have purchaſed. 142,000 Ruffians. So 
inattentive has our eaſe of borrowing made us to the value 
of our money. 


8 of Heſſian troops which we are to pay ſor 
is ſtated in the Yates to be 22, 404; but no one, it is 
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( 29 ). 
hoped, will think the author weak enough to be 


that that number really exiſted any where elſe. The 
noble lord, who was officially charged with the defeneevof 
them, when the houſe was to grant the 220,000 pounds, 
had too great 2 regard for his honour, to' ſay, that there 
was any ſuch number in the field ; or that he had receiv- 
ed any regular return of them. Even the return, which 
bad been made up and ſent him that morning by the 
Heſſian miniſter for the occaſion, could not raiſe 
their number to more than 16,000 men, and 466 mu- 
ſicians; and the general opinion of the houſe ſeemed 
to ſet it much lower. It was indeed faid, that they were 
not much more deficient than the Engliſh troops. But 
we have. an army here at home, on purpoſe to ſerve as a 
nurſery for the German conſumption, from which drafts 
can be made all the ſummer without obſervation. Where- 
as the defect of theſe Heſſian troops is irremediable ; becauſe 
our enemies, being in poſſeſſion of the country, chooſe to 
take all the young fellows of it into their own army, rather 
than ſend them to ours. One of my anſwerers has ſaid, 
that France ſubſidizes more powers than we do, and in all 
probable conjecture at a much higher price. It would · have 
been ſome conſolation to us, if inſtead of groundleſs con- 
jecture, he had produced an inſtance of the French ſub- 
ſidizing to the half of this heighth. We know the rate of 
Ruſſian ſubſidies. Do the Wirtemberg riſe to a fourth of 
our Heſſian? Will the French ſuffer that duke to take 


their money, while we take his men ? 


Should the reader object to this laſt article of 220,0001. 
being charged to the account of the year 1760, he will 


conſider that the expence incurred by the French contri- | 


butions was in that year. We ſhall have a new bill of 


charges made out for their inroads next ſummer, if indeed 


the next parliament will ſubmit to pay it, 


If 
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If the poor ſufferers are to have this money, twere to 
to be wiſh'd at leaſt, that it may not be diſtributed among 
them, till the end of the war. The giving it them now, 
will be only rendering them ſo much the more tempting a 

bait for the French to come and eat them up again, and 
enabling the Landgrave to prove againſt us ſo much the 
greater damages. It would be entiching the enemy at the 
Engliſh coſt, and inflaming our future reckoning with the 
loſs of our own money. Far be it however from me to 
imagine, that the ſerene Landgrave, with his known hu- 

manity and tenderneſs, will not diftribute it among the 
poor ſufferers ; and farther ſtill that it was intended here 
that he ſhould put it all into his own pocket. That 
would carry in it too much of the idea of a ſet of proteſt- 
ants bargaining with a popiſh ſovereign for the ruin of his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, 


eee 43 _ O03 O03 © Www 3 pv WW e 
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HE band notes were all written during 

the laſt Seſſions, but the author had intended 
to have done with this ſubject. It is now with ex- 
treme regret, that he finds it neceſſary to appeal to 
the public to judge, whether every thing which 4 
advanced in theſe Conſiderations the laſt year, has 
not been verified by the experience of this, W 
have actually ſpent twenty millions: are our ene- 
mies brought at all the nearer towards giving us a 
peace? The greateſt part of theſe have been em- 
ployed in Germany, and in ſervices relative thereto. 
Montreal was taken laſt year, and Pondicherry the 
very beginning of this : not a Shilling therefore of 
theſe twenty millions has been uſed in either of theſe 
ſervices. Yet tho? ſo much of the ſtrength of go- 
vernment has been exerted in Germany, the French 
force there during the whole of this ſummer, as 
well as in all the foregoing ones, has been greatly 
ſuperior to ours. The fdifſenſions among their com- 
manders, and valour of the Britiſh troops, 
have now a ſecond time prevented their defeating us, 


as before at Minden. This has been pompouſly re- 


preſented to the public as a great victory? But what 


did Ericain gain by this victory? Was it worth to us 


even the value of the candles, which we burnt 
in the illuminations for it? Did the French court fall 
in their demands after the battle of Fellinghauſen ? 
or did we? 

Some 
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Some of his anſwerers have charged the author with 


arrogance, for preſuming to differ from the public 
wiſdom. One good man, after acquainting us, 


chat his life is chiefly. ſpent in his chambers at 


Edinburgh, ſends us up from thence the ſenſe of 
the nation; and wonders that any private man 
ſhould contradict, what has been the reſult of 
ſuch frequent debates in the Britiſh parliament. 
Such men perhaps will be ſurprized to hear, that 
the late parliament, tho' it granted away ſeventy 
eight millions of the public treaſure, yet from the 
titne of ſending che ſirſt troops thither never had the 
queſtion in debate, whether the war in Germany, and 
the ſending over the Britiſh forces, was a right mea- 

ſure or a wrong one. All the great men in the 
kingdom, had either at the end of the laſt war, or 
in che beginning of this, declared it was a wrong 
thing: not one great man in the laſt parliament 
9 — at an n argument e e a right one. 


1 There is a mode and faſhion 1 thinking, Ah 

is week to hurry men out > 

better judgment. But ſeven years ago the very 
thought of ſending our troops into Germany would 
not have been born, Is there any intelligent man 
living, who, if at that time he had been aſked, 
whether it would be right for Britain ſingly to en- 
gage in a land war with France, Germany, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia; would not have thought the propoſer 
of ſuch a queſtion mad and turned from him with 

the 


ſſeſnon of their 
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the utmoſt diſdain ? Did nowhe © one __ſ of our ad= 
miniſtration profeſs themſelves at the end of the laſt 
war, convinced of the folly of fighting other nati- 
ons battles; and declare that for the future the 
powers of the continent muſt learn to take care of 
themſelves ? and did they not reſolve never again 
to involve their country in any ſuch foreign German 
quartels ? Did not the other part of our adminiſtra- 


ion tion at the beginning of this war, ſpeak, write, 


proteſt, and even reſign upon the ſame account? 


And yet all the extravagancies of paſt wars have 


been tripled in this, and that by the very party 
whoſe ſpeeches are well remembred, and whoſe 


are ſtill extant, omg: ©: all the evils, 


which we now ſuffer. * 


Did we not in one place * a 1 ſpeech end 


with a wiſh, that the word Hanover was expunged 
out 7 the en rn And have we not 


„ See a very excellent pamphlet call'd Deliberate 
thoughts on the ſyſtem of our late treaties with Heſſe-Caſ- 
ſel and Ruſſia. Printed for J. Scott in Pater-noſter-Row, 
1756, Said to have been written by a gentleman who at 


that time came into place and went out again with the 


PT 


* 


eee him a8 an elder wagkes ed 
wiſer, though I. had-not ſeen his work till ſome months 
we. Te 2 of oy Conſiderations. 
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| . a/gouty right hand from its ſling in his boſom, and 
lay it upon the table, as the ſolemn pledge of his 
faith, (has 268 8 man Qawld be ſent to Hanover ? 


Little minds view every thing inthe light of par- 


6 25 ty; they read only to compliment their own ſagaci- 
Jin finding out whether the writer be for or againſt 


the honour of a great commoner, or the keeping 
three or four Peers in their places, a matter of high- 
er importance, than the ſaving of our country ? Do 
not both parties know, and ſecretly confeſs, that 
the nation was in the late reign ſacrificing the blood 
of its ſubjects and exhauſting its treaſures even to 
the brink of ruin in a quarrel, which did not be- 
long to it: and to gratify the avarice of German 
Princes, every one of which have even in this pre- 
ſent war been offering themſelves to France? 


Did not the Duke of Brunſwick declare that he 
had negociated at Verſailles and at Vienna, and 
had agreed to lend the French his troops? Did 

not the late Landgrave at the ſame time ſignify to 
that court, that be deſired nothing more ardently than 
#0 attach himſelf wholly to France; and to mate a 

treaty for that purpoſe. Offering to that crown, his 


troops and his vote at the general and particular Dyets, 


» See his expoſtulatory letter to Prince F erdinand for 


1 G 
touſeat, + 


* l | fa) 


the fide they eſpouſe, and think no farther, Is ghen 


; 
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| mands upon us. 


1 


to put an end to the troubles of the Empire. Has 
not this court of Heſſe been ever ſince threatning to 
leave us, as often as they wanted an increaſe of their 
ſubſidy ? What elſe is the meaning of the ſpring 
treaties of the year 1759, 1760, and 17612: Or 
what leſs than this is implied in the reaſon which has 


been afſigned for making them: That there was neg 


er of the great enterprizes then in hand miſcar- gp... 
Tying, dgrave's demands had not been 

comp Have we not for three ſprings fol- 

Towing, "Tince our German general took the com- 

mand, ſeen enterprizes formed by him, every one of ET” 
which have miſcarried : the firſt it was ſaid by his SF, 
own delay, the next by that of a Hanoverian ge- : 
neral, and the laft by the treachery of another ally, 

who never yet kept his faith with us: and every 

one of which, if they had ſuceeded, could not have 
brought the leaſt benefit to this country ; but cach 

of them had a direct tendency to amuſe the parlia- 

ment then ſitting, to exhauſt the treaſury by a drain 

of two. or three hundred thouſand pounds a month, 


27 to give the German courts an opportunity to 
e 


advantage of our neceſſities, and raiſe their * 


Have 3 ſhewn n 
but too great a compliance in bringing the nation 
into this ſtate of dependence? And when the public 


funds have been ſinking under the preſſure of more 


than a hundred millions of, debt, have not each 
TOS ſhewn 


; - 4 8 


4 


— 


gone their utmoſt in the public ſervice. What 


| (36 9) | 
chewn themſelves. but too ready to heap on more to 

the load, if they could but lay the Kamp iis, vie 
the other? 


To talk of œconomy, whilt we perlt in the 


ſame ruinous courſe, is only throwing duſt. into the 
people's eyes. By attempting things impracticable, 


we have been ſubjecting ourſelves to the power of 


N foreigners, whoſe ſole end is to plunder, and make 


the moſt of us, and we would then quarrel with 
others for ſuffering them. We give away the pub- 


lie treaſure by millions in one place, and then ſend 


our ſeconds down to another, to make a merit of 


3 about . 


We have multiplied Commiſſaries without end 
and without uſe, Art firſt the pay of one was 


thought too much. We then ſent eight, then fix 
more, and then three more Commiſlaries of con- 
troul upon them. What has all this done, but only 


multiplied the expence ? I mean. not here to lay 


% hl blame upon any one, but rather to commend; The 


combined. force of both parts of the adminiſtration 


© was exerted this ſummer, to put a ſtop to the ex- 


orbitant abuſes in the expence of forage and extra 


ordinaries. Able men were kgs out for the em. 


ployment of Commiſſaries of Controul. Very ſenſible 


_ -. © and diſcerning men refuſed the offer; I doubt not 


but that the gentlemen who have accepted it, have 


hag 


(* 5 
has been the fruit of their labours ? The German ar- 
my this year has been leſs numerous, and more ex- 
penſive than the forego ng. What can be done in 
à tuined country, where | hate 1 us, and all, from 
the head to the loweſt, are in a combltiarion to im- 
poſe upon us ? What can be hoped for in a ſervice, 
in which no one Prince upon earth has any com- 
mon cauſe with us; where our allies, and even ur 5 
Generals are all hired by their penſions, and have 

not the leaſl concern for any ee 

us but our mon). kits 


aner 
ceconomy. in the public hearing; but if they 
deſire to do good, let them apply their cure to the 
part where the evil grows, and plead for co - 
nomy in thoſe courts, whoſe ſole aim hitherto has 
been to improve every advantage over us, which 
our neceſſities furniſhed them with, But to talk in 
public of œconomy, after having privately laid us 
at the mercy of a German chancery, is inſulting the 
nation in its diſtreſs, inſtead of relieving it. *Tis_ rer 
ze mode and the ſeat of the war which muſt be 
zhanged, if we really fes 5 conlule_ceconomy.” 
Tis t it from the Jand to the Tea, © 
from Gemany to the French WeſtsIndies, which 
muſt ſhew a real public concern. But to plead for 
a German war, and then to talk of -* 
is firſt creating an incurable evil, and then ſeeking : 
a*merit in calling out for 3 
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» of my readers, perhaps, may not know hat. whi 
we * Mig ering bi the * treaſure in the ob 
| im · 
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1 e reader's falefation. 0 
the Notes the ſeveral grants for the hire and — 
o German army for the year, 1760*. From it the 
r E erh 
orbitantly great, as would ha) 3 
n w 1 i 


Ide grand objection againft RNS 
troops' abroad in all former wars has been this, th 


we'could hire number of foreign troops for half 


the money which our own would coſt us: But fo 
much is the value of Engliſhmen now ſunk, that we 
give for a Heſſian ſoldier double the price of a Britiſh 
one. Nay, fo extremely improvident have we been, 
thar-we pay 2 much larger ſum for rwenty-two 

thoafkand Heffiansthan the price of forty- three thon... 
ſind Wolfenbutfers,Hanoverians and Brunſwickers, 
or of an hundred thoufand Ruſſians . Yer a chat 

er time, when m our treaties we were thus 
dipal'of the public treaſure, the defenders of ther 


e hy rn 1 rn 


de . There are many amongus, who arc ofien 

| of the militia: Why SD 
trobps ſhould not be as good, and deſerve as much 
r amy other, F confeſs I don't ſee. Thoſe men at 
to thinlc well of them, ho truſt chem 
jef defence at home, while they are 
— 


1. fk 


- 


| 0D FER .xreatics;..a_deputy... orator in the laſt parlia” 
ment was perpetually calling out for economy ; and fayi og, 
that it was not the German war, n 
- Init, which exhaufted us. 

1 Ser Pag. 28. . | 
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ai 1 have caſt up the ſums voted 
for-the militia-ſervice for the year 1760; and all 


put together amount to 472,833 J. 15. 4d. The 
dale ay baden inthe man. 


But how juſtly ſoever this objection of greater 5 


expence may lie againſt a militia, thoſe gentlemen 
ſurely cannot be ſuppoſed to make it from any real 
concern for their country, who can quietly ſee and 
vote for the ſending more than double that ſum out 
of the kingdom to maintain little more than half 
the number of foreigners. Will any man hereafter 
talk of the -expence of 'the militia, when we give 
more money for German Boors, than an equal num- 
ber of militia would coſt, if they had every man 
the pay of an enſign ?—Will a Britiſh parliament - 
rate the ſervice of a German common ſoldier, equal 


tO 
* 1759, Nordic 6th, For the militia in 
South Britain and two Scotch bat- 
talions for 122 days, from 25th 
December, 1759, to 25th April, 

1760 — 102006 4 8 


1760, April 28th, For militia in England 
and Scotland to 24tly O&. 1760 260104 16 6 
For cloathing of Dun for the year 
1780 — — 20,7220 © 
May 4th, For unembodied militia to the 
25th March, 176i =——— $80,000 0 0 


47253833 L 4 
One quarter of this ſhould be deducted, 


* 


g. | 

w that of an Engliſh 2 becauſe he is 
not fighting for England. 
The reader will naturally ſuſpect that the 60,000 l. 
for bringing the Landgrave home is charged twice: 


| but have charged it no oftener than it is voted. Nor 


does it appear that the public has credit given it, by 
the return of either of them. Nor could it be intended 

to be returned for that year. The fixty thouſand 
for the year 1760, was voted in the beginning of 
the. Seſſions, December 18th, 15959, the ſeparate 


article promiſing an indemnification, was not made 


till the next April, and the protocol, which de- 
termined the ſum, which this reaſonable ſuccour 
ſhould amount to, was not ſigned till the 3d of 
May, 1761. 


What then is it which the nation gains by the 
clauſe in the protocol, (including therein the extra- 
ordinary ſubſidy ? ) I anſwer, words, and nothing elle, 

he Landgrave had received his ſixty thouſand pounds 
for. the year 1760; he hoped to make a new de- 

of a reaſonable ſuccour for the French ravages 
in the year 1761, and he is content to renounce the 
claim of fixty thouſand pounds hereafter, in order 
to intitle himſelf to aſk of us four times that ſum, 


Others perhaps may object to the making theſe 
_ Heſlians debtof t to one fourth of the charge of forage 
and extraordin Nes; but their original number of 
twenty two thouſand four hundred and four is a quar- 

| 4 ter 


„ 
ter of the army; and the noble Lord, who by his 
office may be ſuppoſed to have been the beſt ac - 1 
quainted with their ſeveral returns, informed hi Ae hs we, ti | 
u that he believed chat the: Heſſians were aa , ,, ther * 
compleat as the ſeveral other corps. 1,310,573 
pounds therefore, divided by 16000, give an al- 
lowance of 8 1 l. 18 8. 3 d. a man. The odd 
money will make up for the greater pay of the 
officers, and leave eighty pounds a man for the 
common ſoldiers. So hardly has the nation been 
ground between our negotiators and our allies. 
But this is far from being the whole of their ex- 
pence. to us. The article of 336, 479 l. 148. 1 d. 
| for b orage, and firewood to the Heſſians, is 
not added up with the other ſums in this account; 
becauſe it does not properly belong to the charge 
of the year 1760, but of two foregoing years: it is 
5 here inſerted only to give the reader an idea of the 
. arrears, which the nation has to expect to ſee 
: brought in at the end of the war. *Tis faid that 
ere are many ſuch articles. One of a very ex- 
- KEtrordinary kind, and of large amount, appears 
a in the Heſſian treaty for the year 1760, by which 
e de public is bound to give the Landgrave a whole 
e Zeeat's pay after the end of the War. I have read 
over the far greater part of the ſubſidy treaties, 
made ſince the revolution, and not one of them 
bas any ſuch article. The moſt, which has www . 
been given at diſmiſſion, has been one month's pay. 
Mercenaries are menials and never before pretend- 
ed to more. But our great Miniſter, whoſe chief 
meaſure of greatnes in his plans, ſeems to have 
been the greatneſs of their expence, has given to 
g; | the 
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the Landgrave no leſs than twelve; months pay fot 
his troops after we have done with them, Yet ſo 
unplicitly was the laſt parliament guided, that a 
„ Aer its 


- Theſe troops are now faid to be füll more defer: 
tive in their muſters : But even on the former ſtate 
of them, they are a leſs numerous corps, than the 
clergy of this kingdom. I have now before me 
an eſtimate of the preſent value of all the eccleſt- 
aſtical livings in the- iſtand ; and after caſting up 
the ſeveral incomes of our Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Deans, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, Rectors, and 
Vicars, the value of the whole (with that of the 
Kirk of Scotland thrown into it) amounts to a 
much leſs ſum, than that which is now ſent out of 
the kingdom to maintain an inferior number of 
Heſſtans. Can: we think of a worthy clergyman, 
devoting his life to the duties of his cure, and 
maintaining his family for forty pound a year; and 
then think of our ſpending twice that ſum upon a 
foreign common ſoldier? Will the fathers of out 
church concur in voting the ſervice of a Heſſian 4 
Boor in Germany to be equal in * co che kr 


hows of F s 0 


If the whale. cede of his Majeſty's fubjeds f 

in Britain, Ireland, and the plantations be reckoned 
at eleven millions, ten millions at leaſt of thei . 
conſiſt of people, who have not forty pound a year 
to ſpend upon themſelves. I et ſo highly do ve Di 
rate the ſervice of our German mercenaties, as to 
e meaneſt of them upon the rank of our lower 


gentry. 


( 43 ) : I 
gentry, Arge whole poor of Britain the | 
offen or. what had ay Engliſh day-labourer 2 

done agaſnſt the te parliament,” that when da by the 7 
ſweat of his brow can earn but a ſhilling a day, he 8 


ſnould have even that ſmall pittance taxed, to l 
maintain a foreigner of his own rank at font ſhillings | 
| 


S S 


and fix-pence a day? Will the repreſentatives of 
the Commons of England go on with fo unequal 
a diſtribution of on _— treaſure? * | 


) In the laſt: war, his Bricannic Majeſty purcha- 
ex the preſervation of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
which was effected by the peace of Aix la Chap- 

pelle, with the blood of his ſubjects, and by 
ſmeans of the moſt important conqueſts of his 

Croun. —.— Thele are not my words, but his 
late Majeſty's . In the language of an admired 
politician, ** he laviſhed his treaſure, and his troops, 
and ſacrificed the intereſt of his kingdoms to 
* reinſtate that Princeſs in the poſſeſſion of the 

* inhezitance of her fathers . Does any one VE « 
doubt, but that we ſhall equally condemn ourſclves | 

a year after the next pcace, if we ſhould make 

the like ſacrifices to another German Prince; who 

* probably. never had it in his will; certainly ne- 

my ver can have it in his power, to do to the Crown of 4 

cheſe ! Britain any the leaſt ſervice? 


year 6 See the Memorial of the Elector of Brunſwick to the 
0 WEE Diet of the Empire, in November, 1758. 


as (0 + The King of Pruflia's Expoſition of tg Motires. 
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Are we then to break ougfaith with him? No, 
Let us faithfully perform every thing which our 


treaties oblige us M and that we may d without 
being ruined for him. We hve, tis true, by 
i- ſuch a treaty as no age can produce an inſtance. of, 

bound ourſelves not to make a peace without him, 


upon the ſingle condition that he will accept of our 
money: But there is no treaty ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns, which obliges us to keep a ſin- 
gle Engliſh brigade in Germany, nor to continue 


bis ſubſidy beyond the preſent month. None, I 


mean, of thoſe which have been laid before par- 
liament. But it is upon the faith of theſe only, 


that all grants have been made of the publick 


treaſure ; and no miniſter, it is e hoped, has 


ever been ſo great, as to avow the having firſt bound 


the nation by one treaty, and then deceived it by 
laying-another before parliament, 


I have caſt up all the ſams which were granted 
by parliament for the German ſervice, from the 
year i720 to 1740. I don't mean thoſe which 
the miniſter of that time allowed to be for the ſer- 
vice of the Elettorate ; for he would have been 
impeached, if he had avowed the ſending any thing 


- rhither; but of all thoſe grants, which his oppoſers 


objected againſt, as intended to ſerve an Hanove- 
rian inte reſt: I mean the grants for ſubſidies and 
foreign forces ; and votes of confidence, to concert 

me- 
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meafures with foreign powers: all theſe added to- 
gether amount in the courſe of twenty years to 
2,793,8251. 28. 6d. Theſe were the mighty 
ſums, which let out ſuch torrents of eloquence ; 
and employed the whole force and vigour of that 
numerous patriotic band, who have ennobled them- 
ſelves by their oppoſition. I have not a word to 
offer in defence of giving a ſingle ſhilling for Ger- 
man purpoſes. But light lie our cenſures upon his 


aſhes, who, by ſuch ſmaller ſacrifices of about a hun- + av N. * 


dred thouſand pound a year, could ſooth the natural 
prejudices of our German Kings for their native 
country, and keep the kingdom in peace. Well 
have theſe patriots lived to embalm is 1 memory, 
who can er. readily concur, and vote at leaſt, if 
not write; for our ſpending upon a German ſervice 
twice the ſum in one year, which he ſpent in the 
whole courſe of twenty. The thoughtleſs multi- 
tude have a ready reply to make to this: That was 
a time of peace; this is a time of war. But they 
themſelves are too wary diſputants, to aſſign that as 
an excuſe, which makes the principal aggravation 
of our misfortune. They will not ſay, that our being 
engaged in a war of our own, which coſts us fix 
millions a year, can be a reaſon why we ſhould run 
into another war, which is not our own; or can 
the better enable us to ſpend ſix, ſeven, W 5 -2Y 
millions more upon a German one. 


1 mean 


* era d A e. Leerer. 
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I mean not to offend, and therefore doubt not 
the being forgiven: But in the debates of the year 
1732, upon the dangers of a ſtanding army (which 
then conſiſted of but ſeventeen thouſand men, whereas 
our preſent Engliſh army amounts to one hundred 
and ſeventeen thouſand men,) I meet with the fol- 
| lowing paſſage, which Inte rrenceg-che-guat- 

| | out the, extreme 

which we are going: Mr. Fler 
y added, “That the reaſon, why a Britiſn army 
«« colts the publick more than a foreign one, was 
<< the greater proportion of officers. And that ſixty 

e « thouſand men might be maintained in Germany. for 
« tbe ſame money | that maintained eigbleen - thou- 

% ſand in Great Britain: and that he had been in- 
<« formed that the twelve thouſand Heſſians in the 
« govetnment's pay were maintained for much leſs 
than they coſt the nation yearly. How would 
the great men then on the ſtage have looked upon 
each other, could it then have been known that we 
ſhould live to ſee the time, when the , converſe of 
this propoſition would become true; and that we 
ſhould actually vote as; much money to maintain 
Gtighteen thouſand Heſſians in Germany, as ſixty, 
thouſand Engliſhmen coſt us in Great Britain: 
yet this F poof Hon ag Fee 
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What did we not hear from the next ſett of 


patriots, of Hanover councils, a Hanover ſteerages 


and a Hanover rudder. Yet we have now literal- 


ly freighted a veſſel with Britiſh/gold, and ſent ſhip, 
freight, rudder and all to Hanover. The ſound of 
millions is grown familiar to us, and they who re- 
gard not accounts, may perhaps weigh our expen- 
ces in the lump. I ſpeak not upon gueſs, but on 
ſtrict arithmetic. The beſt built ſhip of five hun- 


dted tons will not carry the weight of pure gold, 


which this whole war hgs coſt us. Happily for us 
the national veſſel, beyond all expectation, has proved 
to be of a greater burden: but with ſo rich a cargo 
on float, who does not tremble for the voyage? Or 
who of us for the ſake of any perſonal or family 
intereſt, can think ſo deſperately, as to go on to try 
how many more tons are wanting to fink it? | 


Toe | ' 


That whole ſyſtem of Europe, by which all, the 
other ſtates of it were united in guarding againſt the 
powerJ of France; thoſe grand alliances by which Bri- 
rain gained ſo many real victories on the continent, 
and to which, as I ſhall preſently obſerve, it once en- 
tirely owed its ſecurity, are now no longer to be ho- 
ped for. I have in the Conſiderations hitherto rea- 
ſoned upon the ſuppoſition of there being ſtill ſub- 
fiſting ſuch a thing as a balance- of power in Eu- 
rope, and a common intereſt to preſerve it: becauſe 


every. argument for our concerning ourſelves with 
the wars of the continent muſt imply this. 


So 
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So long as this concern fur the balance of power 
in Europe was ſubſiſting in the minds of the chief 
ſtates or̃ it, ĩt was certainly the intereſt of Britain to 
keep up that. additional foreign guard againſt our 
moſt. dangerous rival; but now, the ſeveral powers 
of the continent, and all the German courts are ſo 


8 rotally digjoicted, and we have been .o long making 


ourſelves: parties in their ſeparate; quarrels, that there 
is not the leaſt hope 1 


long, affecting to ſhew/ov;, ri 


have by turns made „ 


our enemies. that they ſeem wo ber as joalony Gf u, 45 


of France; and inſtead. of our bolding the balance of 
Power between them and. France, they are now 
watching · Nr it between France and us. I hoꝰ there 

fore that old prineiple that Britain had nothing b 
do with the continent, was certainly wrong, while 
the ſtates of it were really united with us and with 
each other; yet how that all the powers of the con- 
tinent have renounced us, it is as certainly right. 
We can have nothing to do with them, for they will 


have no concern with us, except only to take our 
money, to do their on buſineſs with it. Now 


therefore Britain muſt itſelf provide for its own 
ſecurity, Its ſafety againſt France depends, under 
We ſingly upon its own arm. 


By the di ſtractions, which the French encourag- | 
ed the King * I to raiſe in the Empire du | 
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ting the laſt war ; by our forcing the Empreſs Queer 
into the arms of France in this: and by pen 
the French forces into Flanders, in the laſf, a 
thereby ſtripping our natural allies of their beſt rs 
there: the whole ſyſtem of Europe is now changed. 
The barrier itſelf, as well as the bart. is now 
no more; Holland is become ſo expoſed to France, 
that the Dutch dare not aſſiſt us, if they werd ever ſo 
well affected to us. Britain's whole ſecurity there- | 
fore againſt an invaſion now reſts upon the one 
ſingle defence of her fleets. The maintaining of that 
ſuperiority, and preventing the French marine from 
ever riſing again to an equality with ours, is now 
therefore become a matter of double the importance 
which it ever was of before : It concerns our very 
being. We have tis true at preſent ruin'dit : tho“ 
with ſuch an immenſe increaſe of debr, and ſuch a 
mortgage upon our induſtry, as muſt bea heavy burden 
on our trade after the peace, and long diſable us 
for any future war. Alarming conſiderations to 
every thoughtful man]! However, the enemies navy 
is no happily broken. But can any man fay, if 
we {Konld be forced to give up our conqueſts, and 
leave thefr fiſhery and ſugar Trade intire, to what 
height an able miniſtry, and a ten years peace, may 
raiſe it. Men may be as ſanguine as they pleaſe, and 
think, after we have beaten our enemies once, that we 
muſt always do ſo, It may be of uſe to abate our 
confidence, to recollect that in Charles the 9 time, 
The -. 
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rather than that of diſtant countries) 
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the French had only one ſhip in our ſeas to join 

to the Dutch fleet : that was the whole naval force 
which they then had in Breſt. They afterwards 
brought round from the Mediterranean fifteen ſmall 
ſhips under the Duke of Beaufort, which did nothing, 
Yer ſoon after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Lewis 
the XIVth raiſed a fleet of ſixty line of battle ſhips; 
and in the year 1690, the French marine was grown 
to ſuch a heighth, as to beat the united fleets of Eng- 


pls th land and Holland off Beachy-Head ; and for a great 


part of the ſummer their fleet remained ſole maſters 
of the channel, and actually lay hovering over us, 
with all our coaſt expoſed to them. Then Britain 
owed its ſecurity only; to its alliances on the conti- 
nent. The French troops were engaged on their 
diſtant frontiers againſt the united force of Germa- 


ny, Spain, and Savoy, (who made this diverſion 


at their own expence and not at ours :) and the battle 
of Flerus had ſo broken their army in Flanders, that 
they could not draw off their troops and form an army 
to invade us. But this is a means of deliverance 
which we muſt never hope for again: Surely there- 
fore it imports us now to look to, r own ſecurity, 
hich we have no 
concern with, The rwo nations ate now brought to 
ſuch a ſtate, that a great ſuperiority in our naval 
force is neceſſary to our very being: Providence has 


put it in our power for ever to ſecure that ſuperi- 


ority, and nothing but the moſt fatal attachment to 
. it. 
By 
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By the treaty of Cloſter- Seven the firſt German 
war was brought to an end. England was abſo- 
lutely releaſed from all concern with it by the ex- 
preſs act of all the ſeveral parties. Now there- 
fore we are engaged in two wars, which are totally 
diſtinct from each other: a Britiſh war, and a 
German: a war of neceſlity, and a war of 


choice: a war of acquiſition,, and a war of ex- 
pence. The very — — of the late 


eig, the intereſted views of courtiers, and the over- 
bearing influence of particular planters, have joint? 
ly conſpired to make us confound theſe two wars 
with each other: and the want of diſtinguiſhing 
them has betrayed us into an expence of forty 
millions, to ruin Germany, and to ſerve no one 
good Britiſh purpoſe; nor indeed to ſerve the in- 
tereſt of any one court in Germany, except that of 
Berlin. Now that the French marine is deſtroyed, 
there is not any the leaſt connection between our 
Britiſh war and our German one. They are as ſe- 
parable from each other as any two wars which 
England can be engaged in. As diſtinct as a Spa- 
niſh war and a Swediſh. Make but this diſtinction, 
and the national intereſt will immediately point 
out what ought to be done. Party men on each 
fide chooſe to confound theſe two together, each 
that they may find a pretence to condema the con- 
duct of their adverſaries, and to juſtify their own. 


We muſt have a peace, ſays the one party among 
us; the expence of the war will ruin us. We 
ö H 2 have 


King 
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. Why. then do they not do it? Inſtead of looking 
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haye money enough, ſays another party; people 
are as ready to lend, as the government is to borrow; 
don't let us make an ignominious peace. Both of 
theſe ſpeak truth of one war, and falſely of the 
other. Neither regard their country only, or they 
would make the neceſſary diſtinction. Do they, 
who ſay we muſt have a peace, really wiſh to ſave 
the nation from the ruinous expence it is now at? 


ASA 


to our enemies for a peace, let us make it for our- 
ſelves. - Quid opus eſt votis ? - fac te igſe felicem. In- 
ſtead of wiſhing for a peace, let us call home our 
troops, and there is a peace. Let us only ſtop 9 
the voluntary free gifts which we are every year q 
making to our allies, over and above what 6 
| 
a 
c 


they can pretend the leaft right of treaty to, and 
from that moment the German war ceaſes, and 
there is a peace. The war of acquiſition, if our 
enemies will not treat with us, may go on, if we 
chooſe it; but the war of expence will beat an end. 
Britiſh blood will be no longer ſhed, and Britiſh 
treaſure will then be ſpent only upon'Britiſh ſub- 
jets. Not thrown away in Germany merely to 
prevent our conquering too faſt, and to keep us 
bleeding there, till our ſpirits are lower d enough, 
to make us accept of any peace which our enemies 
will grant us. Sf 2 


wth. ities. ms aw =<& ' &- 


On'the other hand, do thoſe men, who clamour 
againſt making a bad peace, really mean that we 
ſhould make a good one ? Why then do _ 


(6833 


addreſs to put an end to the war of expence, which | 


they knoy muſt at laſt force us into a bad one? 


Or why do they not purſue our war of acquiſition. 


only, which every one ſees muſt be the direct means 
of forcing our enemies to . us a a good one? 


la won, iF- Briekin de. a fees and Fe 4s 5" 


ſovereignty; Providence has now put it in our 


power to ſupport our own war as long as we pleaſe; 


and. ring our enemies to what terms we pleaſe, 
which F'hope will always be moderate ones. If, 


on the other hand, this country is made only for 


the defence of anocher, Which it cannot protect, we 
may then ſtruggle on a little longer, till our money 
or our patience ſhall be more entirely exhauſted 3 
but- the terms of pęgee will, B& of the * 


preſcribing,” and not ours; and our enemies will 220 
after th 


of evils, which they know we — not ſuffer, and 
cannot x Ft 


To tell 15. chat this is to be the laſt year of * 
war, and, attempt to comfort us with a notion, 
that our enemies are bankrupt, and come to ruin, 


is only taking advantage of our * and 
W e us co our own. 


For . winters 2 we have 3 
the ſame thing. France,” it was ſaid, the next ſeſ- 
« ſions after the battle of Minden, is Vnbing, foe 
| knows berſelf Jinking ; this is the laſt effart of 
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ever hold ds! in thraldom, with the fear 
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= 6. 
a dying . power, the con vun of dentb. "Yet ve 
have found her every ſummer in Germany to 
be in ſtronger vigour than ourſelves.” Perhaps it 
may pe ſaid, that the next campaign will certainly be 
the laſt. And, if ſo; it may be worth all the reſt. 
| And doubtleks it is pity to loſe a ſheep for a pen- 
nyworth of tar. Reader, oratory expreſſeth not 
| elf in ſuch uncourtly terms: but fuppoſe that, 
inſtead of homely. proverb, we ſhould hear 
: , the ſame. ſentiment dreſſed out in bold poetical 
4 +, » phraſes, ® beautiful alluſions, full flowering meta 


2 phors, and metonymies budding out of them; 
4 would that make the fentiment at all the more 
* true? All theſe flowers of rhetoric may form a 


, wm tha very elegant noſegay for Engliſh ladies to ſmell 
fille. to but Frenclynen won't die of them. Nor 
Will the war be at all the nearer being brought to 
Po PPE; for out ̃ ſ— es 
—_ the 8 — and . 


ee . do we hope to . our ene- 


5 mies in Germany: a country in which they have 

; | nothing to loſe, and which we are utterly unable 

£2 | to defend. Five times have we eſſayed to roll this 
N mighty ſtone up the hill, in order to turn it over 

7 the ſummit, upon the heads of our enemies on the 
b , . other ſide: and, could we fifty times try it, 


we ſhould ſtill find the e to be beyond 


ee. ern — 
In the laſt moments 808 8 when, os 

| \ as: ical phraſe, the battle bleeds. At the pitch of the hill 
Ker the action Nthat of _—_ rea When virtue 
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our ſtrength, and ſee it come rolling back again 
on our own, With evil omen, therefore, ſhall the 
claſſics be called in aid to bad politics. Virgil and 
Horace, however often turned to, will not be. 
friend us. Old Homer, and all his prythology 
turns againſt us. The Fates have decreed this | 
Siſyphean labour to be vain; and Virtue itſelf, Y þ 
however urging, cannot prevail againſt the Fates. | 
Long before the pitch of the hill, che ſtone has 

always fallen back again; yet our inexorable taſk- 

maſter, with more than Rhadamanthean ſeverity, 

is ſtill ready, even ſingly, f to condemn us to ex- 

ert the force of all our millions to heave. is up 
again. r 7 

It is curious to obſerye how hot and cold may 

be blown by the ſame breath 1. Can any man . 
ſeriouſly think, that we are ia daſt moments 2 
at the end of a French war, and the next in the 

eve of a Spaniſh. If the Spaniards are diſpoſed 

to begin with us, muſt they not be well aſſured 

that the French are not going to end with us? 


The nation is now threatened | with a Spaniſh 
war. God forbid that we ſhould. court it; but if 
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| e AS n 
® I read not the diurnals and pamphlets : what leiſure. hours 
I have, I had rather employ with Horace or Virgil. 
+ If this whole houſe were againſt the German war, I would 
iy divide for it. LIT A 
After ſuppoſing ui in the laſt moments of an ardnous 12 a 
che next ſentence in defence of a reſignation, ſuppoſed that 
Spaniards were going to quarrel wich uss. | 
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f we ate at liberty to pur ſue only the Britiſh intereſt, 
e can have little reaſon to fear it. Were the 
french marine in its full vigour, ſuch as it was in 
the deginning of the laſt war, and of this, and 
wen as it will be againſt the heat war, if we now 
neglekt the proper means to ſecure ourſelves; the 
addition of the Spanifh marine to it, would in that 
caſe be 2 juſt ground of concern: but can thoſe 
men really fear a Spaniſh war; in which, now that 
the marine of Spain muſt be unfupported by-that 
of France, we can have nothing to fear, 

muſt have every thing to hope for; and yrt 1 

donly run the hatiom into an expence of ten mil- 

lions for a German quarrel, in which we have not 

the leaſt concern, and from which not the leaſt 
good can reſult to Britain? Can men be really 
* afraid of meeting a weaker power than ourſelves 
gat ſea; and yet go to Germany to ſeek" out a 
er at land, which is in itfelf ſtronger than we, 
and is ſupported by aſt che other n of Europe 
deſde? 2d n You 12, unt e Gin Mt * 0. 
de du, bag o Baiog 306,918 4 102) 4 21, 4 
On the other hand, can any man, * thinks 
a Spaniſh war unavoidable, {till adviſe the charg- | 
ang ourſelves with new expences, even in choſe | 
parts of a German war Which are avoidable, and 
"which ö we may with Lge mb, re- 
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| But ay others: Tho' it may have been wrong 
Fr nrſt to have entered into ſueh engagements, yet 


it is one thing to begin, and another to PPE 
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valeſs the nation be bound by any treaty to continus 
in that wrong courſe; otherwiſe that which was 
wrong done the firſt time, cannot become right by 
being done a ſecond time. So far as the public 
ſtands bound by any expreſs covenant, ſo far (if it 
be not ruinous; or beyond our ſtrength) we muſt go 
on: but in every other caſe, it has always been 
thought a mark of wiſdom to recover a falſe ſtepz 
rather than to repeat it. Apply this to a preſent 
inſtance, which muſt probably come this year be» 
fore Parliament. By the ſeparate article of the trea · 
ty with the Landgrave, of the iſt April, 1760, as 
the account is liquidated by the protocol of 17615 we 
have paid to the Landgrave an hundred and twenty 
thouſands pounds down, and bave engaged to pay 
him fifty thouſand more for two ſucceeding years, 
But ſhould the Landgrave come another year with 
a ſecond demand, and refule to let his troops march 
without another two hundred and twenty thouſand 
pound, does any treaty oblige us to do ſo wrong 
a thing a ſecond time? The firſt treaty may have 
been made through inadvertance; but he who knows 
it to have been wrong, and yet makes a ſecond, is 
ſelf condemned. Should the true reaſon be: ſuck 
an one has bade two hundred and twenty thouſand, 

therefore I muſt bid as much; that is the nation's 
misfortune. But let not ſuch men think to impole 
upon our underſtandings ſo far, as to make us be- 
lieve, that wrong repeated becomes right. Two 
negatives here don't make an athrmarive, but vebe- 
mentius negant. If wrong dene once, is wrong; 


wrong 
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wrong done twice is twice as wrong. Men may 
inwardly ſay to themſelves, if they pleaſe, let me 
do wrong, and let another bear the blame, by his 
| having done ſo before me: but no one can really 
think, that becauſe we have once given to a German 
Prince more than he deſerved, we are therefore 
bound to repeat it, and give him more and more 
of the public money, as often as he is pleaſed to 
want it. Not to add that it is ridiculous to talk 
of the faith of treaties, with a Prince, whoſe troops 
are ſo many thouſand men deficient. 
ern 33 f 

© - But we are now got into the war, and how can 
we get out? They who aſk this queſtion would have 
us think that they reckon it a bad thing, and that 
they really wiſh to get out of it. If ſo, the anſwer 
is eaſy. By not getting farther into it. There is 
no need of violating any treaty; let us faithfully ad- 
here to all our engagements; but let us not make 
freſh ones, and that alone will finiſh the war. Laſt 
year it was ſajd, that the beſt thing in the Fruſſian 
treaty was its being but for a year.“ Why then 
ſhould we renew it again? Whatever may be ſaid 
about our making Peace, this nation cannot be 
bound to give the King of Pruſſia four millions of 
crowns, as long as he ſhall be pleaſed to make war, 


The annual treaty of 17 58 expires in the preſent 
- month, and cannot be renewed without the conſentof 
parliament, . Let any man. read it, and then ſay, 
whether it be fuch an one; as that it can be ſuitable 
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ts the dignity of the Bui crown to renew it. I. 
have printed the whole of it at the end of the Con- 
ſiderations. The preamble pretends to ſay nothing 
more, than that we want to give him money, and 
we want a treaty merely. to make him take it. If 
the ſecond article does not give us a right to de- 
mand for the defence of the Electorate the troops 
raiſed with our money, tis the moſt humiliating 
treaty to be found in the Britiſh annals. If we 
muſt deliver up our money, could we not have 
given it him without a treaty ? and ſuch a treaty 
too as is even more mortifying in the terms of it 
than in the expence of it: tis a treaty which 
obliges him to nothing. In the modern ſtile, it has 
no reciprocality in it. We put it in his power to 
keep us at war for ever; and debar ourſelves the 
liberty without his conſent of making peace with 
France, which he is not at war with, and there- 
fore may be at peace with when he pleaſes. The 
only thing he promiſes is to purſue his own quarrel, 

and not to make peace with the houſes of Meck- 
lenburgh, Saxony and Auſtria, which, of all others, 
it is moſt for the intereſt of England that he ſhould 
not be at war with, 


- Men who have great intereſts to ſerve, may offer 
many reaſons for this German war; but the true 
reaſon is but one: and that too would ceaſe, and be- 
come none, by a general concurrence ; but while 
our great men are full of mutual jealouſy, and eve- 
ry one ſuſpicious, that what he might ſay in one 

I 2 place, 
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| et will be made uſe of to his diſadvantage in 
lh (ltyuhacother, this reaſon will ſtill ſubſiſt. 


Is then nothing worth the hazarding for our 
 / © — country? Muſt we only bewail the misfortune of 
our party diſputes, and again ſee a proof, that 
> 2»: ©, thoſe ſeaſons, when the public thipks moſt about 
great men, are the very't times, when Ffkat men think 
leaſt about the public. This reaſon in the preſent 
* * titmes can be at firſt created only by the falſe 
court which ſuppoſed it, and muſt be ſtrengthned 
and confirmed only by the ſame means. That 
may prompt men to invent a variety of plauſible 
excuſes for continuing the German war, and putting 
off the evil day a year longer, but all theſe oſtenſi - 
dle reaſons will prove vain before the face of 
truth, which every private man's underſtanding 
will dictate to him. Authority alone will not 
. govern the thoughts: all men will not ſhut their 
eyes, becauſe one man ſays he will guide. A 


Sometimes the aid of commerce is called in: and 
Je are afraid that our enemies will be all powerful 
x the continent, and we ſhall loſe our trade. 

Not as long as we can make our goods and keep 

our commodities. Even our enemies will buy them 

of us, as long as we can ſel] cheapeſt : and our friends 

won't take them, when they become deareſt. The 

French and Flemings at this time annually buy near 

1 three hundred thouſand pounds worth of our tobac- 
1 co; and Dunkirk, Havre, Cette are now by 
| that means our moſt profitable Will Ham- 
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burghers, think we, refuſe to take Guadalupe or 
Martinico ſugars of us, becauſe both thoſe iſlands 5 
are not 7 | | 
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Sometimes we have been told that our . | 
was in danger : and we hired Brandenburghers e 
to murder and ruin Mecklenburghers in order me bedfer 
to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant intereſt. | 


| 
At other times the German war is neceſſary as a e | 


diverſion ; and we have for four years been ſpending 
twenty millions to prevent the French from ſuccour- 
ing their colonies z when half the troops and treaſure 1 89 
employed in this diverſion, would w] = e ear 1 7 
was have given ſuch an irreſiſtable ſuperiority to _ 
our fleets and expeditions, as would have left our 
enemies no colonies to ſuccour. 


Sometimes it has been doubted whether we can 
get our troops home if we would: if fo, then it 
is at leaſt a clear thing that we ought not to ſend 
any more. If our own General could in the midſt 
of a campaign and even in the face of a victorious 
enemy, make good his retreat to Stadt, it will be 
very hard if our foreign general can't effect ſuch a 
march when' the —_ are Sone into winter 

quarters *. 


At 
»The hearing fuch a doubt as this publickly ſtarted, 
naturally leads us to bethink ourſelves, whoſe ſervice it 
is tp which the en _ now in Germany be- 
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At other times our compaſſion is applied to: we 
can't leave theſe poor people to be eat up by the 
French; to have their country turned into a deſert; 
their very apparel fold at auction for their contribu- 
tion * ; their houſes plundered, or pulled down for 
the ſoldiers firewood, and the helpleſs inhabitants 
expoſed to ſtarve without covering or ſhelter. Why 
then don't we protect them? We can't do it. Send 
over our whole army and the militia after them, the 


longs ? He was in the King of Pruffia's ſervice, It has 
never publickly appeared, either that he has renounced 
the ſervice of that crown, or put himſelf into the pay of 
ours, or taken any oaths to our government Should his 
maſter therefore command him, in the laſt reſort, to march 
to Magdeburgh, inſtead of Stadt; perhaps the judgment 
of a German civilian, concurring with his own inclina- 
tion and intereſt, may determine that he ought to obey, 
and deliver up our troops to the King of Pruſſia, The 
Court of Berlin ſeems by their Gazette to have actual. 
attempted this in the year 1757, and to have been pre- 
vented only by our having then a General, who was too 
good an Engliſhman to liſten to them. Theſe are doubts 
which the author would not have been the firſt to create; 
but the being able clearly to ſatisfy theſe doubts, is a mat- 
ter which nearly concern thoſe men, who have committed 
the lives 9 e ubjechz 1g 
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government; 3 is not accountable to our parlia- 
ment, nor amenable to the juſtice of this nation, either 
in his perſon, Rag 6s bly. ex- 
cept only in his Iriſh penſion. 
® See the laſt Gazette of November 176x, 
enemy 
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enemy will ſtill be ſuperior. The French may go 
home in winter, and let us ſpend our money there, 
that the country at their return may be the better 
worth ſqueezing, and our Gazette may tell us how 
Prince Ferdinand has drove them before him: but 
the next Summer the French army will. be there 
again; and all that we can do is to enrage theſe 
poor peoples enemies ten times the more, and furniſh 
them with an excuſe for all their exceſſes. Let gene- 
rous Britiſh hearts more 7u/tly expreſs concern for them. 
But what is it which this argument would ſuggeſt 
in their behalf? Far from offering any relief, it 


would have us bribe the Landgrave by a great ſum 


to ſell his ſubjects afreſh to ruin, and let the French 
come next year and commit the ſame cruekties over 


again. | 
In breaking * treaty of cloſter Seven, Britain 


took a falſe ſtep, which nothing can recover, but 
the bringing us to it again. France has no quar- 


rel with any of our allies; they may all make their 


terms with France juſt as they did before: Brunſ- 
wick, Heſſe, and the Hanoverian chancery itſelf, 
under the mediation of Vienna, were then treating 
at Verſailles. France, has now no quarrel with any 
of them, nor can regard them as enemies any 
longer than while they can hope to ſee us ruin our- 


{elves by regarding them as friends. 
At other times we have been told that Holland 


and the Netherlands would be in danger. This 
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was cnn lene ves 130 fir ths ſake of 
a fatal diverſion, we ſent over our national troop, 
into Flanders, againſt the will of che Dutch, to 
keep the war out of the Electorate, and ruin the 
barrier; and put uy e 1 che 
Tanne 


| We may now be told, chat Germany is in dag 
ger, and the French King will make himſelf Elector 
of Hanover, or Lord of Bremen, and gain a port 
upon the Weſer and the northern ocean. And is 
not this a reaſon againſt our giving ſix hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pound to keep the houſes of 
Auſtria and Brandenburgh in blood, who would 
the the firſt to take umbrage at ſuch an attempt? 
and who, with Sweden and Denmark, would be 
the neareſt concerned, and the OY able 
prevent it? | ” 
In ſhort, it is impoſſible to ſay what may be the 
oſtenſible reaſons, which intereſted or indolent men 
may alledge, to conceal the true one. But all this 
is only giving to every man of common under- 
ſtanding an advantage, which no ſuperiority of rank 
or parts can compenſate for, I have before ſhewn, 
that the war itſelf, in its firſt principle, is wrong ; 
againſt the true intereſt of Europe, of Germany, 
and of Britain, and rherefore, in the nature of things, 
there can no argument be brought for it, which will 
not be convertible into a much ſtronger againſt ir. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HE reader is not to think that the forego- 
ing table contains the whole expence of the 
German ſervice, The article of forage and ex- 
traordinaries is there put at 2,167,903 1. 12s. 6d. 
becauſe that was the ſum which the friends of the 
war admitted it to coſt : but the ſeveral grants for 
the year 1760, applicable to that ſervice, amount 
to 3,661, 74 I. 16s. 10d. What deductions are 
to be made does not appear by the Votes, nor per- 
haps can eaſily be known from the accounts, as 
they have hitherto been delivered into parliament. 
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